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GLEANINGS 


A Tribute to Mr. Justice Holmes” 
Harold J. Laski 


Mr. Justice Holmes has been a great 
judge because he has never ceased to be a 
philosopher. He has sought always to find 
his way from the little fact to the secrets 
of the universe. By temperament a skeptic, 
by training a scholar, one sees in his whole 
attitude to life the qualities which make 
for wisdom. He has never ceased to in- 
quire. He has never been satisfied to stay 
still. He has never accepted traditional 
knowledge because it is traditional. He has 
never been content to accumulate learning 
merely for its own sake. His life has been 
passed in seeking to discover what are the 
right questions to ask. Where he has been 
impatient, it has been with those who, like 
Hegel, make tight and rigid systems of 
dogma, and do not recognize the need to 
admit how little we can hope to know. 
What impresses him is the man like Dar- 
win who by slow and patient observation 
builds new general principles upon the 
grand scale. It is Plato the artist rather 
than Plato the philosopher that attracts 
him. He is for Montesquieu rather than 
Rousseau, for Maitland rather than Mac- 
aulay. 

He has always had a sense of the effort 
involved in thought, with, as a result, a 
high reverence for the thinker. ‘Great 
men,” as he has said, “‘have given their 
lives to cut pregnant thoughts from the raw 
material,’ and it is the recognition of the 
sacrifice which thought entails which has 
shaped the whole contour of his own con- 
struction. If I had to find a term for his 
philosophic outlook, it is Roman Stoicism 
that I should choose. The thought that 
Seneca put into his writings he has relived 
in his own career. You cannot know ulti- 
mate truth. The world is there, and you 
must respond to the call of duty. Man lives 
and grows by the quality of the effort he 
makes to understand. Our life is a battle- 
field in which victory goes to the stern 
heart and the taut mind. To expect little 
and to go on striving is the true secret of 
happiness. Work and friends sweeten the 
certainty of ultimate annihilation. We are 
not the universe but an infinitesimal frag- 
ment thrown carelessly into endless space. 
What becomes us most is humility, and the 
pride of man who thinks himself Lord of 
Creation is an inability to grasp his situa- 
tion and a lack of a sense of humor. Pa- 
tience, endurance, curiosity, courage, these 
in the permanent context that truth must 
stand in the first place always, have been 
the virtues he has loved best. Lust for 


*From an article written for Mr. 
Holmes’s eighty-ninth birthday, and pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine, March, 1930, 


power, zeal for wealth, have left him utterly 
unmoved. ... 

Of ordinary faith he has none; religious 
affirmation seems to him the expression of 
a claim to greater knowledge than he would 
admit. The ordinary political creeds have 
never moved him profoundly. He is not a 
Socialist because he is too impressed by the 
differences between men. He is not a con- 
servative because the inevitability of 
change seems to him to demand a ceaseless 
power of adaptation with which conserva- 
tism finds it difficult to make terms. 
“Truth,’”’ he has somewhere written, “‘is the 
majority vote of that nation that could lick 
all others”; and by that grim irony he 
meant that our perceptions become objec- 
tive by the volume of assent that they win. 
What he has above all been anxious for is 
that men should not confound the familiar 
with the eternal, that they should not 
postulate their systems of private prefer- 
ence as the inescapable laws of the uni- 
verse. We are, as he once happily said, 
private soldiers in an army, and the plan 
of campaign, if there is a plan, has not been 
confided to us. 

It is a creed which teaches charity, tolera- 
tion, liberalism. It recognizes without dis- 
cussion that one’s neighbor’s view may be 
deeply rocted in an intimate experience, 
and that, so far, he is justified in its main- 
tenance. Because it denies absolutes, it 
refuses persecution; all philosophies have 
an equal right to win adherents in the open 
competition of the marketplace. It knows 
that what we know is never final, and it is, 
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therefore, insistently curious and insistently 
receptive. Truth is a moment’s perception 
of what we cannot help believing if we are 
to make our way in a direction that may 
answer our wants. There are no final ethics 
and no final social philosophy. There are 
first principles that we assume because 
there is an end we want to reach, an ideal 
we seek to obtain; and it is the part of a 
civilized man to know that those first 
principles can well be doubted. We have 
our certainties, that is, but we are not 
entitled to certitude about them. ... . 

His temper is that of the soldier and the 
aristocrat. You see the soldier in him in 
his sense of the greatness of great action, 
even more, perhaps, in his sense of great 
thought as itself great action. Courage, 
whether it is that of Scott in those last 
moments in the wastes of the Antartic, 
of the soldier on the battlefield, the physi- 
cian in the typhus-stricken zone, com- 
mands his unstinted admiration. There is 
a flash of the eye, aringin the voice, which 
are unmistakable. He is an aristocrat in 
curiously diverse ways. Partly, one sees it 
in the courtesy, the grave insistence that 
you are his equal, the careful refusal to 
say one word that may inflict unnecessary 
pain. Partly, also, one realizes it in the 
aloofness from the battlecries of the mar- 
ketplace, the exquisite sensibility, the 
constant search for an uncommon beauty 
which imposes standards as part of the 
quality of life. He has always wanted 
certain big things intensely, rather than 
many things. He has wanted quality of 
selected experience rather than its ampli- 
tude. Mere possession has never inter- 
ested him, but what he has possessed he 
has sought to make embody fineness and 
simplicity, =). - 

The Boston Brahmin is, often enough, 
an interesting and distinguished type; but 
he seldom admits, even to himself, that 
difference of opinion is legitimate. The 
supreme degree in which Mr. Justice 
Holmes has schooled himself to tolerance 
makes one humble in its presence. I have 
heard him seek to explain, even to defend, 
men who, in hopes, or character, or ideals, 
are utterly alien from his outlook. He is 
far less critical of the enthusiasm of others 
than he is of his own. He is more quick to 
accept a just criticism, more anxious to 
understand a view with which he does not 
sympathize, than anyone I have ever 
known. ... He has possessed a genius 
for friendship. . . . None of us who love 
him feels that he is old, only that he is 
more experienced than we are. None of us 
who love him but feel, also, that our friend- 
ship has dignified and enriched our lives. 
He keeps affection irresistibly. He, who 
can give so much, asks for so little. We 
cannot count his kindnesses, nor measure 
his inspiration. We know only that we 
are different and better because he lives 
and we have loved him. We feel in the 
things he has done and thought and felt 
something of that rare beauty which justi- 
fies the mystery of life. 
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Norris Dam and the T. V. A. 


Harold E. B. Speight 


G w|N two days one can acquire only a sketchy im- 
R) A] pression of the far reaching experiment sym- 
: bolized by the letters T. V. A., but the time is 
not too short to permit some insight into the 
issues this experiment raises. A new social philosophy 
is adumbrated in the program and methods of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the validity, the 
permanence, and the success of the various enterprises 
projected by the Authority will depend upon the 
readiness of the people of the United States to face 
what is involved. Here at Norris one is arrested not 
so much by the theoretical questions as by the prac- 
tical possibilities, but questions of policy must be 
settled before there can be any certainty how far 
practical possibilities will be realized. 

To house the workers on the Norris Dam a little 
town has sprung up within a little more than a year. 
This might have been simply a construction camp, 
providing the minimum accommodation and comfort 
for migratory labor for the duration of the job. In- 
stead, the T. V. A. has planned and built a model 
community of small homes which can be rented for 
sums varying from twelve to forty dollars per month. 
These homes are attractive in appearance, well spaced 
in an area admirably adapted to such use, planned 
to give a maximum of comfort and to utilize the most 
modern equipment. For community purposes there 
are central buildings in which a cafeteria, a store, an 
auditorium and other public conveniences are availa- 
ble; a good school building provides accommodation 
for many more than the present number of children 
growing up in the three hundred households of the 
town. Decent dormitories house at present about five 
hundred men. 

One asks, of course, what will happen when the 
dam, which is being rushed to completion by day and 
by night, is finished and the workers, including 
laborers, foremen, and technical experts, move away. 
It is hoped to attract here a number of small industries 
which will take advantage of the cheap power the 
T. V. A. will produce, and that these will give em- 
ployment to people who are being moved out of the 
large basin which will become a lake when the dam 
holds back the Clinch and Powell rivers, and to others 
now securing only a bare subsistence on sub-marginal 
farm lands, or unemployed men from the cities. An 
experimental station for work in ceramics is being 
established at Norris, and this is to serve as a center 
for researches of value to all pottery manufacturers 
in the country. It has already been found that we 
have in this country rare clays which make it possible 
to produce the finest porcelain. Other activities caleu- 


lated to lead to the development of new industries 
may find Norris a suitable center. 

If these hopes are realized the Norris community - 
will be a contribution to the social development of a 
large region in which the standard of living is now 
tragically low for the rural population. 

I had the privilege of seeing the beginnings of an 
industry which may bring happiness to a number of 
people. Three weavers who were involved in the tex- 
tile strike of last September in a nearby city, and were 
refused re-employment, have been helped to construct 
hand-looms and allowed the use of a dormitory base- 
ment. There they are at work on curtains and rugs, 
which they weave by hand. They told me of the satis- 
faction they found in hand work which includes the 
complete process, by contrast with the monotonous 
machine-tending in the factory. They hope to use 
power to a certain extent, but not in such a way as 
to destroy the experience of handiwork. They have 
just made curtains for the new school, and take pride 
in having their infant industry contribute to the life of 
their own community. It is pleasing to know that the 
authorities at the mill from which these men were 
excluded for union activities have been friendly to the 
handicraft venture, and the cotton waste material 
these men use in their weaving is purchased from 
them! 

The town of Norris, while it is administered by 
the T. V. A. through a town manager, has a demo- 
cratic self-determination in control of the social stan- 
dards. For example, the residents, including of course 
the laborers on the dam who live in the town (five 
hundred or so out of the total of twelve hundred, the 
rest coming and going between the dam and com- 
munities in the vicinity), voted on the question of the 
sale of beer and spirits in the town. The vote was 
unanimously against the sale of liquor. Various types 
of people, who could be stratified quite definitely 
according to education, background, skill, and value 
to the T. V. A., are living in what one quickly feels to 
be a real fellowship, forgetting the distinctions without 
losing self-respect. Engineers, architects, foremen, 
cement workers, truck-drivers, they meet as coworkers 
in a great enterprise. The rest of us might do this if 
only we could see, as clearly as the T. V. A. workers on 
this new job can see, how interdependent we are. 

I have just been to the community religious ser- 
vice, led by a pastor who speaks simply and with great 
conviction on the practical aspects of Christian living. 
Baptists and Presbyterians worship together (a portent 
in the South!) and doubtless there were a number of 


other groups represented in the congregation. The 
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T. V. A. has resisted the denominational pressures 
which would have set up rival churches here, and has 
brought to Norris a man of social vision who once 
worked under Grenfell, a Union Seminary graduate 
who was once, in Denmark, an engineer. I should 
judge that this is one situation in which the right man 
is in the right place. 

Vocational education has been organized for any 
who wish to avail themselves of it, and the number of 
those engaged in wood-work, metal-work, automotive 
engineering, and mathematics is steadily increasing. 
The work at the dam is done on shifts of five and a 
half hours, so that the men have ample time for leisure 
occupations which will fit them for skilled work later. 

The Alabama decision against the T. V. A. is, of 
course, disturbing, even if there is ground to expect a 
reversal in the Supreme Court, for it will hearten the 
enemies of the T. V. A. who have been saying, as 
slave interests years ago said to the abolitionists, ‘““We 
shall not allow you to succeed.” For the present the 
question will remain undetermined just how commu- 
nities anxious to secure cheap power from the T. V. A. 
will be able to enter into the necessary arrangements. 
But it is unthinkable that interests which have manipu- 
lated the utilities with a view to large profits on 
watered stock, illegal bonuses, and rates which put the 
benefits of invention beyond the reach of the poor, 
are to be allowed permanently to block the govern- 
ment’s demonstration. The T. V. A. is undertaking to 
put great natural resources at the disposal of the 
people who live in the region where they exist, at a cost 
determined by the actual expense in making them 
available, that expense involving labor costs deliber- 
ately maintained well above the prevailing rate for 
the cheapest local labor. The distribution of utilities 
securities over a large number of investors in recent 
years means that when the profiteering companies 
(operating or “‘holding’’) which refuse to see the hand- 
writing on the wall have to take the loss they must 
take as soon as the victims of high rates organize 
municipal plants and buy cheap power from the 
government, there will be many innocent sufferers. 
These will include the often-cited widows and orphans 
whose support now comes from dividends. We shall 
hear more about them than about the deservedly 
penalized profiteers. But this is a situation in which 
the principle of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber must prevail. Those who now most loudly protest 
against injustice have not hesitated to derive large 
profits from an industry which has, in most localities, 
enjoyed the freedom (and the privileges) of amonopoly. 

How clear the issue is becoming [ felt in Chatta- 
nooga, which is soon to hold an election to determine 
whether there shall be a bond issue to build a municipal 
light and power plant. Families are divided, the city 
is divided, along a new, non-partisan front. In Knox- 
ville two days ago an English speaker, announced to 
speak on the menace of Fascism under the suspices of 
the League for Industrial Democracy, was denied the 
use of a hall controlled by the city authorities. (He 
spoke instead here at Norris.) There is a noticeable 
tension and nervousness. It is realized that two social 
philosophies are ranged in irreconcilable opposition. 
Shall we go on hoping or expecting laissez faire to 
give security and a margin of comfort to the many 


while it gives enormous power and profits to a couple 
of hundred corporations controlling all business in the 
country? Now that we see how precarious have been 
both the general security and the high profits, shall we 
bring our intelligence, our technological skill, and our 
organizing genius to bear on the problem of securing 
the widest possible distribution of security and com- 
fort to all who will play their part? President Roose- 
velt, in adopting the Tennessee Valley scheme as his 
own and putting the authority of his administration 
behind it, has posed a more searching question than 
even he can have realized when he set up the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. For the question cannot be limited 
to power alone; it concerns food, milk, fuel, trans- 
portation, and all the essentials of decent existence. 

Under the bright electric lights the dam rises at 
night, and by day the work goes on under less romantic 
conditions. Every three or four minutes a carrier, sus- 
pended from a cable crossing the Clinch Valley, dumps 
six and a half cubic yards of concrete on to a part of 
the rising structure. The concrete is made from lime- 
stone rock blasted out of an adjoining hillside. Above 
the dam, over an area which will have a boundary 
measuring eight hundred miles and a length of about 
eight, families are being dispossessed with just com- 
pensation. Some of them have to be persuaded that 
this sacrifice of sentiment to science is their contribu- 
tion to a great cause; others welcome the chance to 
move out of the “‘holler’’ where they were born to 
some kindlier acres. One poor old soul refuses to sell, 
and points to the chair in which she says she will sit 
till the water rises and drowns her. As the dam will 
take a couple of years to fill after it begins to catch 
water, we may hope that either nature or persuasion 
will solve this particular tragedy. 

One cannot but reflect on what this project must 
mean to Arthur E. Morgan, who was a flood-control 
engineer before he was president of Antioch College. 
He has seen a vision of a richer life for a great inland 
empire drained by the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries, an area hitherto unable, for lack of technical 
and social leadership, to utilize its own resources. Dur- 
ing a nine-year appointment as chairman of the 
Authority, Dr. Morgan may see many of his hopes 
realized. If he does, large-scale planning will be justi- 
fied in the eyes of our people, and we may hope to 
see technology promote life instead of constructing a 
Juggernaut owned by the privileged few and crushing 
the helpless many. 

The hundreds of men and women now at work 
under the T. V. A., most of whom, though trained and 
willing, were previously unemployed, live in an at- 
mosphere of hope and faith which one senses quickly. 
Whether they are building houses for workers, or 
organizing cooperatives for farmers, or planning and 
executing engineering projects, or just working at 
humble tasks, they feel they are part of an enterprise 
which holds out for others, as already it gives to them 
the benefits of an intelligent and more secure corpo- 
rate life. There is an almost evangelical, messianic 
confidence which holds them together in a fellowship 
of service. If constitutional technicalities do more than 
delay for a few months the realization of T. V. A. plans 
we shall have thrown away a force of social enthusiasm 
that is full of promise for all our people. 
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Religious Education in the Liberal Church 


Norman S. Dowd 


O field of human effort presents so many 
h) problems and difficulties as the field of 

i education. Although, even from the earliest 
: times, efforts have been made to pass on to 
a new generation the knowledge of the old one, the 
science of education, if it can be called a science, is 
still recognized as being in the experimental stage. 
Perhaps education must always remain an art rather 
than a science, although the progress made in psy- 
chology, the science of mental processes, and in the 
allied field of sociology, the science of social evolution 
and organization, as well as in other branches of 
learning, have greatly assisted the educationist. What 
shall be taught to children and how it shall be taught, 
that is, both the matter and the manner of education, 
is intensified when one undertakes to teach religion. 
It is interesting to note that, from a historical stand- 
point, education wes originally in the hands of the 
church, and that, throughout Christendom, up to the 
eighteenth century, ecclesiastics were in charge of all 
schools, and this practice survives, to a considerable 
extent in the institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Church today. The Sunday school, as we know it, is a 
Protestant institution, and traces its origin to Colonial 
days in the United States. The American form of 
Sunday school, that is, a school of the church, has 
spread all over the world, but it received its chief 
impetus in America through the tendency to secularize 
general education, and thus lay upon the church the 
responsibility for religious education. If religious 
education is more difficult than general education, 
it is obvious that the teaching of liberal religion is 
still more difficult. 

The orthodox Sunday school has a fairly specific 
and unalterable body of doctrine which it is expected 
to inculcate into the minds of the children. This may 
be largely limited, in some denominations, to the 
memorizing of a catechism, the learning of a creed, or 
the uncritical study of the Bible. The church has laid 
down certain beliefs and adopted a definite plan of 
salvation, so that the teaching of these things to the 
children is of the same nature as the teaching of mathe- 
matical formulae or the facts of geography or history, 
though much less interesting. 

When we come to the field of liberal religion, the 
situation is quite different. Religion is regarded by 
the liberal churches as based on an attitude of the 
mind and heart toward God and man; it is not a matter 
of learning facts, so much as developing character and 
faith and good will. There is no doctrine or dogma 
which can be taught in the Unitarian Sunday school 
with any assumption of finality, except possibly a 
belief in God, which is generally assumed by Uni- 
tarian churches to be a basic element of religion. Yet 
even belief in God is regarded primarily as an assump- 
tion, a working hypothesis, which is, however, so 
essential as almost to be taken for granted. It is useless 
in Sunday school, or anywhere else, for that matter, to 
argue about the existence of God, to try to prove it 
- logically or scientifically. It is simply assumed as a 
basis for worship and for the attainment of the good life. 


The aim of liberal religious education is, therefore, 
to promote the development of the finest type of 
character in the child, to bring out the best phases of 
his personality, to teach him how to live most happily 
and most usefully in the world into which he was born. 
To do this, it must carry on its work in an atmosphere 
of freedom without coercion or undue restraint; it 
must stimulate as well as satisfy his curiosity, it must 
remove all fear from his mind. [| read recently a state- 
ment by the leader of the London String Quartet, to 
the effect that ‘‘good music is something to expand 
one’s emotional experience and deepen one’s sense of 
life.”’ Religious education of the right kind should do 
exactly this. A Sunday school is a small segment of 
society; it provides experience in living and working 
with one’s fellows, and it should unquestionably ex- 
pand one’s emotional experience and deepen one’s 
sense of life. The child is to be helped by the school 
to learn how to control his likes and dislikes, how to 
adjust himself to situations, how to meet the especially 
hard problem of overcoming causes of conflict and ill 
will. The selfish child is an uneducated child, because 
he has not learned the art of living with others. What 
we need today in every department of human life is 
the cooperative attitude, the willingness to see the 
other person’s viewpoint, the desire to make life richer 
for all through mutual respect and united effort. The 
world has become interdependent; it has become one 
neighborhood through the invention of means of trans- 
portation and communication: the social aspect of life 
has become predominant, and one of the best things a 
Sunday school can do for a child is to show him the 
necessity of placing human relationships upon a new 
and hitherto untried level of good will. 

Another great contribution which liberal religious 
education has to make to the life of the child is the 
development of a liberal attitude of mind. It must give 
him some knowledge of the past, particularly in those 
realms of knowledge which are not covered by general 
education, so that he may be able to analyze and 
understand and appreciate his heritage, but it must 
do so without the restraints of tradition and sectarian- 
ism which still bind religious education in other de- 
nominations. Freedom must be the keynote, freedom 
to think and grow, to experiment, to make a fresh 
approach to life’s problems. 

In the average Sunday school, life is looked upon 
as a cut-and-dried, finally settled thing, about which 
there is not much room for argument or discussion. 
The teaching tends to be dogmatic and authoritative, 
with far less opportunity for experimentation and 
questioning than is provided in public schools. But 
the liberal Sunday school must bring to the children 
a conception of life as an adventure; it must show them 
a world in which the great majority of our problems 
are still unsettled and which therefore gives them 
ample scope for their efforts. On the other hand, it 
must acquaint them with some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and ideas and ideals which are associated with 
religion. It should lead them to realize that religion 1s 
a man-made institution, that it is essentially a quest 
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or the good life and for satisfying relationships with 
God and man; that it may be and should be a growing, 
evolving, expanding philosophy of life. 

If this attitude is dominant in the minds of the 
teachers, if, that is, they are themselves liberal in 
their viewpoint, and anxious chiefly to inspire the child 
to take a liberal attitude toward the life-situations he 
meets, the question of the material to be used will not 
prove such a difficulty as it otherwise would. The em- 
phasis will not be on knowledge as such, but on learn- 
ing and working together. The technique of analysis 
and discussion will play a large part in method, and the 
truth, so far as it has been ascertained, will be the 
guiding principle of all teaching. Naturally, the 
material to be used will differ with different ages and 
groups, but the chief endeavor will be to lead the child 
to do his own thinking and form his own conclusions. 
The study of nature and human nature should be at 
the basis of all liberal religious education, and this is 
best accomplished through contact with nature, and 
with actual or theoretical problems involving ethical 
choices. Many teachers need no books whatever from 
which to teach, for their own experience is rich enough 
and their ability sufficient to enable them to bring 
home the lessons of fairness and justice and good will, 
in a manner which will be far more beneficial to the 
child than if an attempt is made merely to teach a 
prescribed lesson from a book. 

For the most part, however, some books are 
essential, the best, for liberal religious education, 
being those which deal with the story of the human 
race, and of outstanding individuals. Biography is 
always of interest if it is properly dealt with, and 
certainly there are great areas of biography to which 
the child should be introduced in Sunday school, for 
he will not meet them ordinarily elsewhere. At the 
same time, the value of biography is chiefly to be 
found in the lessons it teaches of practical value to 
modern life and its problems. It is the same with a 
great deal of history, which is taught usually in terms 
of dates and kings and battles, and gives no proper 
conception of the experience of the human race in its 
conquest of nature, its attempts at social organization, 
its efforts to establish religious institutions—in gen- 
eral, its struggles to make a home for itself on this 
planet. 

In this connection, it is necessary to refer to the 
classic of all Sunday-school training, the Bible. I am 
firmly convinced that the amateurish teaching of the 
Bible even in liberal Sunday schools is almost as harm- 
ful as that in the orthodox schools. Somewhere in the 
course of training, however, there should be an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the Bible as a collection of 
Hebrew and Early Christian literature, a library or 
compendium of many documents representing almost 
every literary torm, and of very unequal value. It is 
not too much to say that no child should be permitted 
to read the Bible freely; the Old Testament is par- 
ticularly harmful, and much of the New Testament, 
where it is not unintelligible, gives an utterly wrong 
impression, especially with respect to the life of Jesus. 
If the Bible is to be used at all, it should be dealt with 
only by a teacher who has made a caretul study of it, 
and who can present it exactly as what it is. There is 
extremely little in the whole range of the Old Testa- 


ment which is of ethical or religious value. Apart from 
some of the prophets, about whose lives we know very 
little, there are few if any heroes in the Old Testament, 
and, while some of its stories may be of interest, almost 
every one contains elements of doubtful moral value. 
I would far rather have the children study the life of 
Livingstone of Africa, or Grenfell of Labrador, or of 
Helen Keller or Jane Addams, than of Moses or Joseph 
or David or Solomon, among the men, or Deborah or 
Ruth or Esther among the women. The creation story 
may be studied as poetry, and several of the psalms 
are worth memorizing, as well as a number of isolated 


passages and verses from the prophets, but this is — 


about as far as I should wish to go in this respect. 


In the New Testament, the beatitudes and the — 
parables should be known, and the brief but heroic life _ 


of Jesus should be learned in its main outlines. 
life of Paul may be made by a skillful teacher into an 


The | 


inspiring biography, and the story of his missionary | 


journeys may serve also to convey some knowledge 
of the geography as well as the life of the world as he 
knew it, but, apart from that, and from some of the 
great passages, such as the speech on Mars’ Hill, and 


the essay on love in the thirteenth chapter of First 


Corinthians, I think the rest of the New Testament is 
not of great value to a liberal school of religion. 

Of course, it is proper that the child should be 
given some idea of the nature of the various books of 
the Bible; he may learn their names, their classification, 
the assumed dates of authorship, and other more or 
less mechanical knowledge. He should be encouraged 
to appreciate its literary values, and learn something 
of the history of it, especially of its English transla- 
tions. But the Bible, and the New Testament pri- 
marily, should be looked upon as valuable chiefly 
because it gives us the best and most detailed account 
we have of the development of the idea of God, from 
the barbaric ideas of the early Hebrews up to the mag- 
nificent contribution made by Jesus to our thought of 
God. It is impossible, of course, to over-estimate the 
value of his teachings of love and brotherhood and 
righteousness, and every lesson, no matter what its 
subject, should be informed by his spirit. 

The great advantage of the teacher in a liberal 


school is the freedom to choose the material of the | 


lessons, to range through the whole field of worid- 
literature, and, best of all, to be up-to-date. A lesson 
on the progress made in medicine, or transportation, 
or any other sphere of human interest, may be of 
greater value from the standpoint of fitting the child 
to understand the world he tives in than the account 


of a battle with the Philistines, or the amazing phe- _ 


nomenon of a sun standing still at the behest of a 
Joshua. 
attempt to help the child in his day-to-day relation- 
ships with others, will guide the teacher in the choice 
of subjects and in the handling of them in the best 
way. 
Religion, after all, is not something to be taught, 
but rather something to be practiced. It is funda- 
mentally an attitude of faith in God and man, and 
reverence for both. It must cultivate the virtues of 
self-respect and respect for others. It is to be absorbed 
by contact with religious people, to develop naturally 
and normally out of common experiences. The chief 


Good taste and judgment, and a sincere _ 
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attribute of a Sunday school, which should dis- 
tinguish it from a public school, is the atmosphere of 
friendliness, of mutual helpfulness, and of worship. 
The children should feel that they are an integral part 
of the church itself; in fact, they should share to some 
extent in the worship of the church as a whole. It is 
for this reason that we have adopted in the Ottawa 
church the practice of having the children with us 
during a part of the regular service, with a view not 
only to conveying indirectly to them the sense of wor- 
ship and the feeling of reverence, but also to make them 
feel at home in the church, to realize that they belong 
to it, and it belongs to them. Just as the larger congre- 
gation should be made to feel that in a service of wor- 


ship it is continuing a noble and worthy practice, so the 
children may be led to Jink themselves in thought and 
feeling with the larger group and with the experience 
of the race through the ages. 

In short, the liberal Sunday school aims primarily 
to be one agency in the enrichment of the character 
of the child, and the development of an open-minded 
attitude toward life in general. Not facts so much as 
principles, not ideas so much as ideals, are the chief 
subject of liberal religious education. And, while none 
of our institutions is perfect, I am satisfied that, in 
their field, the liberal Sunday schools are making a 
definite and valuable contribution to the lives of the 
children who are entrusted to their care. 


The Next “Age of Reason” 


Warren P. Blodgett 


) explain why people and pocketbooks have 

mM! deserted the church of today, but none 

sexo} has given the unadulterated truth as well 
as did Thomas Paine a century and a half ago. The 
second age of reason is about to dawn in things re- 
ligious, and the writings of Thomas Paine can still do 
much to overturn the crass credulity that reigns 
supreme in the modern church. How pleasant it would 
be to step into the ideal church, a la Thomas Paine, 
where “‘every preacher ought to be a philosopher and 
every house of devotion a school of science.”’ But alas, 
how dismal it is to cross the threshold of any church 
and find one’s self in a world where axes float on water, 
where mountains leap into the sea, and where camels 
walk through needle’s eyes. I think our great revo- 
lutionary leader would still speak in plain terms about 
the absence of reason in the whole ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, if given the chance. Let us call to mind some of 
the criticisms he made of the religion of his day, and 
consider their applicability to our own time. 

While waiting to pay the death penalty in a 
French prison Tom Paine thought it wise to leave his 
ideas of religion so that future generations might know 
that he was as much concerned for religious liberty as 
he was for political freedom. In the second part of his 
“Age of Reason”’ he declared, ‘‘All national institutions 
of churches, whether Jewish, Christian, or Turkish, 
appear to me no other than human inventions, set up 
to terrify and enslave mankind, and monopolize power 
and profit.’”’ Here is his first critical observation on the 
church of the eighteenth century, and it appears to 
any sober man that it is still the chief reason why he 
himself cannot be concerned with any church of the 
present day. 

One would suppose that people of the present 
century would be free from any institution that at- 
tempts to ‘terrify and enslave mankind, and monopo- 
lize power and profit.”” But the facts seem to prove 
otherwise. I live in the small village where I was born, 
having been away for fifteen years in the pursuit of 
knowledge at the universities, and in the ministry for 
ten years, and I am amazed to observe the firm hold 
that the churches have on the people. And when one 

‘seeks for an explanation of this fact it will be found 
that fear is at the root of it. People are afraid that the 


statements concerning the future life that are recorded 
in the books of the Bible may be true, and their min- 
isters are not hesitant about emphasizing these state- 
ments. In the second place, people fear what their 
neighbors may think and report about themselves if 
they do not attend church often enough to be recog- 
nized as loyal supporters. And last of all, the church 
leaders are still able to maintain their authority to 
such an extent that the members are persuaded through 
fear to give money, which they can ill afford, to the 
church. 

The ordinary man still feels that God’s work must 
continue, even though he starve, and that a community 
without a spacious church of every denomination is 
lost. Consequently, thousands of our small villages 
are ecclesiastically bankrupt with large plants to 
maintain, and the people of these communities are 
financially and spiritually robbed through fear. 

When the next age of reason dawns in religion, 
people will have different ideas about the church than 
they do today, and the truth concerning religion will 
be found wherever the truly scientific inquirer is 
working. Men of this type in the past have been ridi- 
culed, but the church of tomorrow will welcome them 
gladly. Where is the place of understanding for the 
one who would learn the vital essentials of religion? 
Is it where the doctors of divinity are gathered to- 
gether in institutions governed by dogmatic and stub- 
born ecclesiastics? Or is it found where those free- 
thinkers and sham-smashers assemble themselves 
where they are untrammeled by the authority of the 
church? Give my child access to the thoughts and 
writings of the latter group, such men as Thomas 
Paine, Voltaire, and Frederick Nietzsche, and I care 
not whether he ever reads or hears the thoughts of the 
divines. 

With all of our advancement in science in the past 
quarter century, we are still far from the ideal church 
as conceived by Thomas Paine. Starting with the small 
group of people that might be found in any given com- 
munity with the scientific turn of mind, I see no reason 
why any city or village should be without an ideal 
church, with its philosopher preacher. Humanism is 
the dawn of the next age of reason in religion, and the 
ideal humanist society will be the welcome guest in 
every community. 
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OUR MONETARY DILEMMA 


HEN the Supreme Court rendered its decision 
as to the constitutionality of the repudiation 
of the gold clause in private and government 

obligations, it was received with mixed feelings. A 
generally found reaction was expressed by Mr. Hoover 
when he gave his address in Tucson on February 20. 
In substance he said that, this question having been 
settled, the road was now clear for a return to the gold 
standard and to a real honest-to-goodness reliable 
currency. 

An analysis of the facts shows that our former 
President was quite mistaken in that assumption. 
When we decided to cut the gold contents of the dollar 
to almost one half its former contents, we did this 
with two thoughts in mind. Foremost was the desire 
to increase prices at home in order to save the debt 
structure from utter collapse. All bonds, mortgages 
and other long-time obligations written in terms of 
dollars, and which form the backlog of all our savings 
institutions and insurance companies, will again be 
good investments as soon as the price level is again 
at the point where these debts were contracted. 

The second consideration was that by devaluation 
of the dollar we would bring our monetary unit and 
all our domestic prices written in that unit more in 
line with those in other countries. We would, there- 
fore, make trading on an equitable basis possible and 
might contribute to world stabilization. 

But our calculations were wrong. We now face 
the situation that our dollar has been placed and kept 
in foreign markets at a level far below that which our 
domestic price level would justify. 

In other words, our prices have not gone up as was 
expected. And consequently all our monetary plans 
are not yet fulfilled. To stabilize now and to return 
to the gold standard would be disastrous. It would 
mean that there would be a tremendous premium on 
turning foreign gold into dollars, since those dollars 
secured at a low price have a high purchasing power 
within the United States. 

Thus a return to the gold standard in depression 


conditions would cause a flow of gold to the United 
States. This would mean that still more of the world’s 
gold would be buried as sterile treasure in the mud of 
the Potomac. It would mean that a return to a gold 
standard on the part of other countries would be that 
much more difficult. You can’t return to the gold 
standard unless you have some gold upon which to 
build. | 

Mr. Hoover with deplorable lack of international 
sense expressed this in the words: ‘‘There is no need. 
to wait on foreign nations before we re-establish the 
gold standard. . . . They are far more afraid of our 
doing just this than they are of any American ‘man- 
aged currency!’ ’’ What kind of game is this? A game 
in which we deliberately take a step which we know 
will injure other nations? The fact is that they have 
good reason to fear such action on our part, because 
it would still further disrupt the world’s financial life. 

When shall we be ready to stabilize and to return 
to gold? It is by no means certain that we shal] ever 
return to the old type of gold standard. But this much: 
is certain, that it will not be financially advisable to do 
so until our dollar is accepted at home at approximately 
the same low value which we have established for it 
abroad. 

We could let the dollar find its natural level by 
refraining from exercising pressure by means of our'| 
so-called stabilization fund. But this would mean that 
our dollar would climb rapidly and suddenly in the} 
world’s markets. It would mean that all prices of farm 
products which are exported would suddenly drop 
upon the American produce exchanges. Our farmers| 
are already in revolt. Such a policy would be the last 
straw. It cannot be considered seriously. The other 
alternative is to make domestic prices climb to the 
level which they should reach in terms of the new 
dollar. The reason the prices have not done so is| 
largely that the available credit has not been used for 
lack of confidence. Confidence would mean activity 
in borrowing and lending—and a rise in the price level 
would result. But to re-establish confidence is not a 
simple matter. 

It is far more easy to convince the domestic 
holders of dollars that these dollars are as worthless 
as we have officially insisted upon in the money | 
markets abroad. This result can easily be secured by 
continued large government spending, a continued 
government deficit, and by direct inflationary measures 
such as paying the soldiers’ bonus. Even so it will be 
difficult to destroy the confidence of the people suffi- 
ciently to bring about the looked-for results. 

As it stands, therefore, we are in a blind alley. 
We can see that stabilization and return to gold will 
be a desirable thing tor the world at large, including | 
the United States. As we now stand neither we nor. 
the world can consider the time ripe for such action. 
But, sadly enough, the path to the gold standard now. 
seems to lead either by way of disastrous decreases in. 
farm prices or by way of the equally disastrous method 
of currency inflation, unless through some mysterious | 
and as yet undiscovered method confidence returns | 
to banks and business and the old broken down eco- 
nomic machine begins to work again. | 

We are indeed up a blind alley. 

J. Anton de Haas. 
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LAND OF PROMISE 
RUCE BLIVEN once suggested that President 
Roosevelt might go down in history as another 

Kerensky. That was when Dr. Wirt was 
making the country Russia-conscious. Our favorite 
analogy has been Ramsay MacDonald. But of late 
we are strongly tempted to change it to Chancellor 
Bruening. Not that the two men suggest each other 
personally; rather is it the historical situations sur- 
rounding them which threaten a parallel. 

Mr. Roosevelt, perhaps necessarily, has missed 
every opportunity to carry out any fundamental social 
reconstruction. On every point except the power issue 
—and we are not confident about the final outcome 
of that—his promises to the people have been given 
the lie. We do not insinuate insincerity; we merely 
say that things have worked out that way. Profits 
have mounted while wages have risen very little. The 
real wages of the individual worker have probably 
made a general decline. Labor has been very definitely 
betrayed. The consumer has been ignored. The recent 
purge in the A. A. A. is illustrative of what has hap- 
pened to the people’s cause. We are almost willing 
to wager a straw hat that the scalp of Mr. Ickes will 
have been removed from the secretariat of the interior 
by next September fifteenth. Big business has climbed 
back corpulently into the saddle and is again giving 
orders with its old authority. On every hand civil 
liberties are being threatened. The Red-baiters are 
girding up their loins, and, as after the war, it is 
becoming un-American to make the wrong sort of 
criticisms. It is significant that a Communist con- 
spiracy (which was bogus) is freely aired, while a 
Fascist conspiracy (which was genuine) is hushed up 
and glossed over. The mild middle-of-the-road course, 
as the German Social Democrats came to discover 
one bitter day, is rapidly losing its appeal and de- 
monstrating its ineffectiveness. And the militarists, 
with administration sanction, have risen into their 
own. 
The full significance of this last item is not, we 
feel, generally appreciated. The motives behind the 
naval program are probably transparent and widely 
understood. It is business for the armament manu- 
facturers; it suits the imperialists; it makes those who 
want to crush Japan more certain of a chance to try Gs 
while a threat of international trouble fortifies safe 
ideas and the government at home. But the plan for 
an immensely larger army, for more militarism in the 
schools, for a larger C. M. T. C. and R. OF Cust 
how does that fit into the picture? It is obvious that 
we don’t need a larger army for the purposes of a for- 
eign war. The only war that anyone thinks about is 
war with Japan, and that calls for naval operations. 
Then why this bigger army and more young men made 
military-minded? Representatives Parks and Bu- 
chanan (their names may go down in history), who 
championed successfully the army. bill in the House, 
clearly explained the reason. Said Mr. Parks, “We are 
sitting on a volcano at home and abroad. We cannot 
blind ourselves to the menace of radicalism within 
our borders and to warlike foreign activities.”’ (Italics 
mine.) Mr. Buchanan cut out the oratorical super- 
fluities of Mr. Parks’s argument. He denied that any 
foreign hostilities were expected. ‘There are,” he 


said, “disturbing activities in many sections of the 
country aimed against the existence of our govern- 
ment.”’ 

Do these statements need to be interpreted? 
Does anyone doubt what a “disturbing activity” is, or 
question on whose side the militia will be? If we do not 
pass out of the economic stalemate soon and quickly, 
social unrest is going to increase quite noticeably. The 
plan is to handle it with bullets. 

We do not feel pleasantly confused by the events 
which are swirling about us. We see them fitting into a 
logical pattern. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 


* * 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


E are in another period of the world’s history 
when the question of the use of human striving 
is very definitely in men’s minds, and the 

answer often given is that there is no use. It might 
serve to clarify the matter, however, if we bear in 
mind that there are three sections of society which 
ask the question. The first is made up of those who 
do so out of indifference, not greatly caring whether 
there is any use or not; and then those who, although 
they recognize that all is not well with the world and 
that human effort alone will improve conditions, are 
too much in love with their own ease and comfort to do 
anything in the matter. Both of these groups are 
beneath contempt. The third section of society is the 
really significant one. These are the ones who ask it 
in their weariness and discouragement, who see their 
sincere striving brought to naught by the stupidity or 
selfish or evil scheming of unsocially minded men. 
They feel that they are living in a time in which the 
spirit against which they fight seems to be so over- 
whelmingly strong that there is practically no hope 
of prevailing against it. 

I doubt not that those of us who have the cause 
of peace at heart have known moments of such utter 
dejection. It is a pardonable condition of spirit, and 
yet, when we survey the facts, an utterly mistaken 
one. For if we assume that even by all our striving 
no objective progress is achieved, we should do well to 
realize that running from every act there are two sets 
of consequences—those that affect our environment 
and those that make some change in ourselves. Surely 
it is just this very change wrought in the individual 
by his actions and attitudes that is about the most 
significant thing in human experience! All the glory 
of human effort which makes bright the pages of 
history would be fully justified, even if it had con- 
fronted an eternal immutable fate on which it could 
have made not the slightest impression, for it meant 
that ever-widening gap between man and brute. 

But surely external achievement is not so micro- 
scopic. We must remember that we are struggling 
against a giant ignorance and wrong and stupidity 
which we cannot expect to fall before our little sling 
of stones; but every stone we do fling, every blow we 
strike, weakens the defence of the enemy and prepares 
the way for the victory of those who strive after us. 
As Jenkin Lloyd Jones expressed it, in his whimsical 
way, “I am ina hurry, but God takes His time.” 

Herbert Hitchen. 
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A STUDY IN HEBREW HISTORY 


God and the Social Process. By Louis 
Wallis. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 358 pp. $2.00. 

This is a book of the greatest interest to 
all who wish to understand the Old Testa- 
ment. To most people, the Fible is a mass 
ot loosely connected material, stories, 
tribal doings, foolish regulations, together 
with insights of profound significance into 
the depths of the meaning of life. The 
author has related all of these by means 
of a thesis that explains much of the seem- 
ingly irrelevant detail of the book. The 
Hebrews, on leaving the desert for the 
settled lands of Palestine, could not leave 
behind them forever the desert ethic which 
proclaimed that the land and water are 
gifts of God for the free use of all, that men 
should not enslave their fellows, at least 
their own tribe, that loyalty to one another 
is the foundation of morality. These vari- 
ous beliefs were all challenged by the con- 
duct of the Amorites in possession of the 
land in Palestine, and the Hebrews them- 
selves soon learned the Amorite way. The 
Hebrew prophets, appearing regularly at 
critical periods of political and economic 
unrest, preached a revival of the ancient 
desert morality. 

The author also explains the hostility 
of Ephraim and Judah, and shows the influ- 
ence of this hostility on the recorded myths 
and history of the people, which resulted in 
the dual accounts of the same event. 

This sociological description of Hebrew 
history is very fruitful. It is so interestingly 
and well done that everyone will benefit by 
reading it. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


RELIGION IN MODERN ENGLAND 


A Study of Religious Thought in 
England from i£50. By Clement C. J. 
Webb. Oxford Press. 189 pp. $1.75. 

Dr. Webb informs us that Archbishop 
Soederblom originally requested that he 
take as the subject of these Olaus Petri 
lectures delivered at Upsala, the position 
of religion in the world today. Although 
he ended by choosing to make a historical 
study rather than a direct approach to the 
subject, it is doubtful if he could in any 
other way have so well prepared the modern 
student of religion for a synoptic view of 
the philosophical problems to be faced 
today. 

In his excellent general sketch of the 
period, in his study of biblical criticism and 
its effect on religious thought, and in his 
survey of the various forms of idealism and 
immanentism in the nineteenth century 
and of the reactions against them, Pro- 
fessor Webb leads the reader to see that the 
next step in the philosophy of religion must 
be the relating of religious experience to 


the new religious realism as well as the 
relating of religion to the ‘‘genuine good- 
ness of civilization with its science, its art, 
its ingenuity, and even its comforts.” 

Of special interest to Unitarians is Pro- 
fessor Webb’s tribute to Unitarianism as a 
force in the nineteenth century, and par- 
ticularly his discussion of the significance 
of Martineau whose contribution to re- 
ligious thought was “‘of the highest impor- 
tance.” “‘Martineau’s sure insight into the 
facts of our moral experience whereby ‘in 
the act of conscience we are immediately 
introduced to a Higher than ourselves that 
gives us what we feel,’ supplied a basis in 
experience for genuine theism.”’ Such a 
theism appealed to “the inexpugnable 
consciousness of moral obligation . . . . as 
decisive against a naturalism which should 
have no room for any object transcending 
the world of sense experience.” 

Not often does one find a historical study 
so full of suggestion for reflection on the 
persistent themes of religion. There is 
here no mere cataloguing of the various 
philosophical “isms”; the various schools 
of thought are interpreted in a vital and 
concrete way, by the use of examples se- 
lected from the writings of the poets and 
novelists as well as of the philosophers of 
the period. One can only hope for this 
book a wide and careful reading on the 
part of our ministers. They shall have 
their reward. 

James Luther Adams. 
* * 


NOT WORTHY HIS HIRE 


Worthy His Hire. A Biblical Play in 
One Act, by Ralph P. Claggett. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $.25. 


In the notes on production, it is sug- 
gested that the Cistern, which occupies the 
center of the stage, ‘may very well be 
three feet in diameter and three feet high.” 
Into this well a woman throws herself in an 
attempt at suicide. Her screams attract a 
man nearby who in turn descends into the 
same opening. To this add the necessity 
of a container of water at the bottom and 
room to apply it to the two actors who re- 
appear—and you have a difficult situation! 
A far greater embarrassment, however, is 
the difficulty of making this typically 
“biblical” play into a “religious” play! 
The play is full of movement, but it is not 
a stirring of the spirit. It opens with a1 
apparently inexcusable theft. ‘The three 
loaves of bread were stolen by the woman 
from one who had ‘‘become a follower of 
the Nazarene.’”’ (When she is apprehended 
later the man is little disturbed by the act.) 
The deed is followed, however, by all the 
elements of melodrama—attempted sui- 
cide, heroic rescue, false accusations, labor 
rioting, trickery, the drawing of sharp 
class-divisions and sudden conversion! A 


biblical setting with a generous use of 
scripture. Much ado—but not of the 
spirit! 

Chester A. Drummond. 


TRIUMPHANT CHRISTIANITY 

Living Triumphantly. By Kirby Page. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 308 pp. 
$2.00. 


This book is a series of readings from the 
most diverse sources which substantiate 
the author’s vivid and living faith that a 
belief in God and loyalty to Jesus will 
supply the power necessary to transform 
the world. It is a direct challenge to the 
social reformers who reject the ‘““dynamic’”’ 
of religion as an aid to world revolution in 
the present sad state of affairs. The author 
believes that the Christian ideal, if ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly, would supplant 
traditional capitalism, abolish war, uproot 
racial enmity, give meaning and zest to 
worship, and enable everyone to live “‘with 
joyous and triumphant abandon.” This 
book is an excellent source-book for those 
ministers who, wishing to give a concrete 
form to the living forces that produced the 
Bible, desire te discover and use extra- 
Biblical readings for public worship. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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ANTI-CHRIST AT WORK 


Anti-Christ. By Joseph Roth. Trans- 
lated by Moray Firth, New York: The 
Viking Press. 177 pp. $2.25. 


Hollywood because it creates shadows; 
oil fields and coal mines because they en- 
courage exploitation; Russia because it 
denies religion; Germany because it has 
taken the anti-Cross of cruelty as its 
symbol—all these harbor anti-Christ today 
and yield themselves to his purposes. The 
book discusses each of them with insight 
and with poetic acumen. But its fanciful 
touch would make a more lasting impres- 
sion if it had concerned itself less exclu- 
sively with the evidences for anti-Christ and 
had said more about the kinds of resistance 
he is meeting. 

Julius Seelye Bixler. 


TABLOID REVIEW 


One of $,00%. By Katharine Grinnell 
Prest. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
42 pp. $1.00. 


Depicting in a humorous and picturesque 
manner the life of one of the nine thousand 
“Y”’ secretaries in France during the late 
war, the charming wife of Judge Prest has 
given us a document which reflects much 
credit on a frontier post of that branch of. 
the service. With “beaucoup francs” at 
her disposal, with Yankee ingenuity and 
pluck, she set up a canteen in a muddy and 
desolate section, where as an efficient 
hostess she worked hard for the comfort 
and cheer of our soldiers ‘‘over there.”’ 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 
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IS THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY FAIR? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

For a particularly glaring example of a 
spirit that is narrow and mean and unjust, 
one should turn to the pages of our con- 
temporary, The Christian Century, and read 
the editorial comment which is set forth 
in the issue of February 20 on the recently 
published Program of Social Action of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more ungenerous 
and belittling estimate of that enlightened 
program than the one issuing from the 
editorial office of a journal from whom we 
have come to expect sympathy and co- 
operation on all such issues as those taken 
up and dealt with in this report. Between 
now and the time of the May meetings 
when it will be presented for consideration, 
The Christian Century states, the program 
‘need cause no Unitarian layman a single 
sleepless night . . . . It has provided an 
adequate safeguard for every emergency 
at the coming meeting of the Association, 
and brings its statement to a close with the 
innocuous and now well-known philosophy 
that, no matter what economic or political 
philosophy may be developed ... . its 
ultimate success will depend on the skill 
and character of the men and women who 
operate it.’’’ Throughout the editorial, a 
deliberate attempt is made to create the 
impression that the mountain has labored 
and brought forth a mouse, that, measured 
in terms of its results, the work of the 
committee selected to present this Program 
of Social Action has proved pathetically 
futile and ineffective. 

Just why The Christian Century should 
assume this attitude of tolerant conde- 
scension, not to say deliberate contempt, 
toward the program in question, it is 
difficult to understand. Just where, save 
in minor matters of emphasis, the program 
differs with The Christian Century's own 
position on the various issues dealt with 
the ordinary reader of that journal does 
not clearly perceive. As a matter of fact, 
if one will turn five pages of the issue of the 
journal in question to the article on SAS 
Christian Revolution” by Kirby Page, a 
contributing editor, he will be startled not 
by the differences but by the likenesses 
between what is there presented and what 
the Unitarian program contains. When, 
for example, Mr. Page declares that “the 
divine society can be achieved only by 
redeemed individuals,” he is saying what 
to our ears sounds almost identical with 
what the Unitarian committee has in 
mind when it states that ‘“‘the ultimate 
success (of any program) will depend on the 
skill and character of the men and women 
who operate it.” And similarly, when, 
after raising the question as to how far the 


Letters to the Editor 


socialization of industry may be carried 
and how rapidly the transformation may be 
wrought, Mr. Page suggests that strategic 
industries such as banking, sources of 
electric power, minerals and other re- 
sources, chief means of transportation and 
communication, shall come first, he is 
saying something which echoes almost 
exactly the words of the Unitarian program 
where “further development of govern- 
mental control and ownership, particularly 
of public utilities, transportation, banking, 
coal and other natural resources,” is 
proposed. 

Let us be fair—and square. Does The 
Christian Century itself occupy a position 
which puts it out boldly in front of the 
committee of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association on the social issues under con- 
sideration? If it does, it differs from its 
contributing editor, Kirby Page. For what 
his article on ‘“‘A Christian Revolution” 
contemplates is a transformation from the 
existing order to one more socialistic in 
character which will take place through 
evangelism, education, and the compulsion 
of the ballot and social pressure. And what 
the Unitarian program contemplates is 
practically the same thing. The two differ 
only in degree. Both desire ardently to 
avoid the disorders of violence, bloodshed 
and civil war which threaten if the change 
is to be made upon the communistic pat- 
tern. True, the Unitarian committee at 
this point speaks only for itself. But that 
is all that it has been empowered to do. 

We should like to think that a journal 
like The Christian Century could be looked 
upon as anally. The editorial in question 
somehow fails to encourage that hope. 

Robert B. Dau. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BUILDER OF CHURCHES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The following letter may prove of 
interest to Dr. Robinson’s wide circle of 


friends. 
Louis C. Cornish. 


“Enclosed find draft for $550 to be 
turned over to the American Unitarian 
Association for investment as an endow- 
ment fund for our Memphis Unitarian 
church. Only the interest is to be used for 
the annual expenses of our church. 

“Tf our Unitarian church in Memphis 
should cease to exist, the money is to be 
used for the spreading of our Unitarian 
faith in any way the Association may think 
best. 

“T shall not solicit any more money for 
our endowment fund. I have the feeling 
that I ought to retire from this very 
honorable phase of ministerial work. 


However, I will keep the matter of endow- 
ment before the Memphis church, and 
hope to increase the fund from time to time 
by legacies. Already I have spoken to our 
people on the subject from the pulpit. I 
did not declare positively that no one would 
enter the Celestial City who did not leave 
something to the endowment fund, but I 
made it plain that they had better not take 
any chances. 

“And now that I am closing one phase 
of my ministerial labors, I look back over 
the years with great happiness. For more 
than forty years the people have stood by 
me in my work of building churches, first 
at Henderson, Ky., when I was pastor 
of the First Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Then at Richmond, Va., where 
we built the church and parsonage; then 
at Memphis, Tenn. What friends! What 
cheer they gave me and encouragement! 
What unfailing generosity! Over and over 
again I have said: God bless these friends 
and their families! 

“I am wishing you and the America 
Unitarian Association the very best thin 
for-1935.” 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


“I DO NOT WISH TO RENEW” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
My subscription to The Christian Reg- 
ister is about to expire, and I do not wish 
to renew. There is still too much “‘religion”’ 
in it to suit me. 
Charles H. Owen. 
Osborn, Ohio. 


* * 


OXFORD GROUP DISCUSSED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

You may be interested in the informa- 
tion that the Oxford Group was the subject 
discussed at some length, very much in 
accord with The Register’s article by Dr. 
John H. Dietrich and the editorial by Dr. 
Rowland Gray-Smith, last Sunday evening 
by a group of about thirty-five Peabody 
College and Vanderbilt University stu- 
dents, led by Rev. A. D. Beittel, minister 
of Collegeside Congregational Church, and 
a local Y. W. C. A. secretary who had at- 
tended recent Oxford Group meetings. 

J. A. Estes. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
* * 


FRIENDLY CRITICISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Some years ago, I suggested to The 
Christian Register that its columns be open 
once every year to each minister to say, 
within a given space, whatever of a critical 
nature he had in mind regarding denomi- 
national policy and personnel. ‘The reply 
was characteristically courteous—and cau- 
tious; but, being translated into the lan- 
guage of the machine age, it was to the 
effect that my mental machinery had not 
merely slipped a cog but that the main gear 
was completely stripped! 
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Subsequent events have justified my 
suggestion. ‘The columns of The Register 
have become increasingly innocuous. Ques- 
tions of policy and personnel that are ver- 
bally discussed, wherever a group of our 
ministers gather, rarely find their way into 
The Register. Recently the daily press and 
a mimeographed sheet have been used to 
air matters that should have been discussed 
in our family paper. 

In suggesting that questions of policy 
and personnel be freely and openly dis- 
cussed, I do so as one not overly critical, 
but rather definitely friendly to the ad- 
ministration. Thus far I have heard no 
criticism that seemed to me to deal with 
any fundamental change in either ideology 
or methodology. What is the significance 
in the choosing of delegates to a distant 
convention in comparison with that of 
considering the function of religion in a 
changing world order? I see no important 
difference regarding the function of religion 
between those who went and those who 
stayed at home. Why should anyone care 
whether A or B holds a certain adminis- 
trative position unless there is a basic 
difference in their attitudes toward the 
corporate purpose of the movement, and a 
demonstrated difference in executive skill? 
Thus far I see no such difference on the part 
of available men. 

The Unitarian tradition is a noble one. 
Its present spiritual resources are ample. 
The future is large in possibilities. It is 
high time that we rose above those per- 
sonality conflicts that have been creeping 
among the shadows for years, and coura- 
geously tackled the great issues of religion 
and life that press for settlement, and 
which our less liberal neighbors are grap- 
pling with manfully. 

Curtis W. Reese. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* * 


DANCING BEFORE THE LORD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As one who is particularly interested in 
the Dance-Worship Service, I would like 
to answer the editorial entitled, ‘“‘Dancing 
Before the Lord.” 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington announces 
that he has never been privileged to wit- 
ness such a service; he then goes on to say 
that he had misgivings concerning the 
advisability of them. How can he disap- 
prove of them if he has never seen one? 

The whole article was presented in a 
facetious manner. I am sure Mr. Penning- 
ton could never have written such an 
article if he had been present at our quiet 
little service of consecration to this new, 
and, as we sincerely believe, sacred idea, 
held directly before the evening service. 
The stillness of the room, the gentle voice 
of Miss Ericka Thimey counseling all that 
there should be no self-consciousness on the 
part of anyone, that each should dedicate 
himself to the ideal which we were trying 
to present so that no one should “act a 
lie,” then the prayer of Rev. Kenneth C. 


Gesner’s that we should so conduct our- 
selves and the service thatit might be an 
inspiration to all, the bowed heads, the 
quiet walk from that still room straight 
into the worship service, was one of those 
rare moments which come so seldom into 
the lives of any of us. 

Of the two senses, seeing and hearing, 
seeing makes the more lasting impression. 
I think that one of the reasons that the 
Protestant church does not seem to suc- 
ceed as it should is because there is nothing 
to see. 

Inspiration should be followed by ex- 
pression. Too long have we Unitarians 
kept our religious feelings repressed within 
us until we are known as a ‘‘cold-blooded”’ 
group. The dance offers an opportunity for 
self-expression very necessary for young 
people. To quote Miss Thimey, ‘the 
young people do not want atmosphere and 
the mystic only, in a service, but also 
problems and thoughts of our present time, 
all of which can be expressed through the 
dance.” 

In a letter sent to Miss Thimey one of 
our choristers writes, ‘“‘From the time you 
spoke to us and Mr. Gesner said the 
prayer, instead of feeling nervous I felt 
very calm and happy, not only for myself 
because I was to participate in such a 
beautiful service, but for you and everyone 
in the church. I do not know how to ex- 
plain the feeling that came over me, but 
it left me with a deeply mystical feeling 
as all the other beautiful and wonderful 
things in the service did, and I know I 
shall remember this service always as the 
two happiest hours ever spent in my life.” 

Do not, I beg of you, thoughtlessly 
deny this experience to them. 

Leita Harrington. 

Director of Music, 

First Parish Church in 
Waltham, Mass. 


ee 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A leading Knight of Columbus has re- 
cently stated publicly that for the coming 
year that organization will devote itself 
to arousing the whole American people 
to action against Mexico. And this knight 
added that the K. of C. organization had 
never yet failed in anything it undertook. 

In Boston recently Rev. Russell M. 
Sullivan of Boston (Catholic) College 
announced the formation of a College 
Council that is expected to have a member- 
ship of 700,000 Catholics in Massachusetts, 
“for the exertion of united strength.” 
This strength will undoubtedly be used to 
inflame non-Catholics against Mexico, in 
the name of religion. This is to be accom- 
plished by inducing non-Catholic religious 
Americans to join the Catholics in their 
crusade against Mexico and its govern- 
ment. 

If successful, it will greatly strengthen 
the power of the Catholic priesthood in 
this country, and equally diminish the 


strength of the Americans who believe that 
a highiy organized clerical body directed 
by a foreigner, should not be allowed ta 
embroil the United States with a friendly 
neighbor nation. 
The purpose of this alien intervention 
is to keep the education of the Mexican 
masses under control of priests. In answer 
to those who desire our “‘investigation”’ of 
Mexico, with possible intervention there 
as the goal, we need only point to the fact’ 
that about three-fourths of the American 
peovle have rejected the intervention of 
priests in their public educational system. 
This great majority of Americans are 
immovably certain that non-clerical edu- 
cation is convincingly superior to any 
other. Then why do we not encourage, and, 


as far as we may, assist the Mexican leaders | 
in their effort to inaugurate our majority 
form of education there? : 

And is it not astrange phenomenon that, 
if the Catholic statement is correct, many | 
Protestant ministers are cooperating with 
the Catholic clergy to rivet clerical edu- 
cation, rejected here, on the Mexican 
masses? If they were faithful to the 
principles on which the Protestant Church 
was founded, they would be defending and 
promulgating those principles, rather than 
repudiating them. 

Mutual good will between American. 
Protestants and Catholics is very desirable: 
but it requires reciprocity. The Catholics 


should render as much good will as they | 


desire to receive, which in this instance 
means that they should not expect Ameri- 
can Protestants to defend clerical schools 
in a neighbor nation. 

There remains to mention the strikingly 
large number of unchurched Americans, 
representing almost, if not quite, as many 
as the Protestants and Catholics com- 
bined. These, I think, almost to a unit 
oppose the present anti-Mexican propa- 
ganda, and resent the domineering demand 
on Washington to investigate Mexico. 

Morrison I. Swift. 

Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The next meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will be held Monday, 
March 18, at the First Parish in Brookline, 
Mass. Supper will be served at 6 p. m. 
At 7.15 Rev. Chester A. Drummond of 
Boston, Mass., will address the delegates 
on ‘‘Pageants and Services.” 

* * 
REGISTER FOUNDER REMEMBERED 


A short biography of Rev. David Reed, 
the founder of The Christian Register, is 
included in the “Dictionary of American 
Biography”’ recently published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
The volume also contains an outline of the 
life of Rev. Ezra Ripley, step-grandfather 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was min- 
ister of the First Church in Concord, Mass., 
for sixty-three years. 
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BRUCE BLIVEN SPEAKS 
TO UNITARIAN CLUB 


America has the freest press and speech 
in the world, with the possible exception 
of England; the Roosevelt administration 
is not trying to muzzle free speech; but 
censorship may come to America within a 
quarter century, unless we fight to pre- 
serve this precious liberty. 

Bruce Bliven, editor of The New Re- 
public, said this to the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, Mass., at its meeting February 13 
devoted to the general subject of journal- 
ism. Sitting at the head table and giving 


the preliminary talk was Professor W. 


Linwood Chase of Boston University, 
editor of The Register. 


A church journal, 


he said, has no place if it does the same 
_ thing as other magazines; the same is true 
_ of the church when it tries to duplicate the 


work of other institutions. But there is a 


_ place in the Unitarian fellowship for such 
-amedium. One of its important functions 


is to provide a common platform for the 
expression of opinion on matters of concern 
to Unitarians; it is the place for a full dis- 
cussion of the newly issued Program of 
Social Action. As to what The Register 
will be and what it will do, that will be as 
the Unitarians wish. 

Many of the complaints from newspapers 
with respect to being ‘“‘muzzled’’ have 
arisen out of a desire to obtain for them- 
selves a more favorable position, to get 
themselves regarded as a special kind of 
educational institution, Mr. Bliven de- 
clared. As to the Government, he con- 
tinued, its publicity is on the whole accu- 
rate and it does not try to suppress impor- 
tant, unfavorable facts, although General 
Johnson did try to keep out hostile re- 
porters, and Mr. Farley has at times been 
somewhat of a law unto himself. 

The best answer to the charge that the 
government is trying to exercise censor- 
ship, Mr. Bliven said, is the fact that 
correspondents of papers bitterly hostile 
to the Roosevelt administration are given 
free access to all press conferences and to 
all sources of information used by other 
press representatives. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world, 
or a population of 1,400,000,000, live under 
some kind of absolute dictatorship, which 
means censorship of press and speech. 
Only one-seventh, or a population of 
230,000,000, enjoy liberty of expression 
such as there is in’ the United States. But 
there is a drift toward censorship; curtail- 
ment of civil liberties is on the way; and 
in fifteen or twenty-five years the process 
will be completed as in Europe, unless 
we fight to arrest this sinister tendency, 
was Mr. Bliven’s final warning. 

* * 
WILL LEAD YOUTH GROUPS 


Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, chairman of 
the joint Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility of the Young People’s Religious 


“Union and the Young People’s Christian 


Union, and Roy M. Cushman, executive 


secretary of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies and member of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will lead 
discussion groups at the Greater Boston 
Youth Conference, to be held Saturday, 
March 16, at the First Congregational 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. This is one 
of several gatherings throughout the 
country for the promotion of a new youth 
movement under auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches and the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

Mrs. Frederick’s conference will discuss 
“Marriage and the Christian Home,” and 
Mr. Cushman’s, “Christian Youth’s Part 
in Social Service.” 

William KE. Gardner, secretary of the 
Y.P.C.U., is treasurer of the Youth Execu- 
tive Council in charge of the Greater 
Boston meeting. 


COMMISSION GF APPRAISAL 


The Commission of Appraisal held its 
third session in New York, N. Y., on 
February 22, and completed the general 
plan of its work. 

The resolution creating the commission 
seems to imply responsibility for a fresh 
attempt to get at the minds and attitudes 
of the Unitarian constituency with respect 
to its objectives and sense of values. To 
this end discussion groups are being set up 
in a number of local churches. The Com- 
mission determined to supplement this 
method by the organization of “master” 
discussion groups in certain metropolitan 
centers and by discussions to be held at 
regional meetings of representative con- 
ferences or other established groups. The 
New York Metropolitan Conference has 
undertaken to conduct the first of the 
metropolitan or regiona! discussion groups. 

In the sphere of organizational policies 
and methods the Commission has begun 
its work by requesting representations of 
personal views from all major officials of 
general Unitarian agencies. Documentary 
replies to these requests are beginning to 
come in. A series of individual conferences 
to supplement these written communica- 
tions is being arranged for the near future. 

J. J. Hader, co-author with Dr. E. C. 
Lindeman of a recent important study of 
“Creative Social Research,’ has been 
added to the staff as specialist in organiza- 
tional studies. Preparation of special 
methodologies for the study of general 
agencies and of questionnaires to be sub- 
mitted for voluntary response from local 
churches was authorized. 

Arrangements are being worked out 
with the program committees of the May 
meetings and of the fall General Confer- 
ence for the presentation of partial reports 
by the Commission on both these oc- 
casions. 

The Commission’s work thus begins to 
take its stride with the very hearty cooper- 
ation of representative individuals and 
agencies with which contacts have thus far 
been made. 


YOUNG MARRIED COUPLES 
OF GERMANTOWN CHURCH 
Beginning with an informal symposium 
on “Ghosts I Have Heard About’ in 
which six young couples of Germantown, 
Pa., joined with Dr. and Mrs. William L. 
Sullivan, a club of young married couples 
in the Germantown church has grown dur- 
ing the past few years to the point where 
it will soon be necessary to restrict the size 
of the group arbitrarily. The club’s origin 
came through the desire of church members 
to attract new young couples, whose chil- 
dren attended the church school, into closer 
association with the church and its minister. 
The first evening was an instant success 
and out of it grew the custom of a monthly 
supper meeting followed by an address. 
This year the meetings are being held at 
the church and Dr. Sullivan has been 
giving a series of talks on ‘Christian 
Church History.” The success of the club 
and the benefits accruing to its members, 
as well as to the church, is giving great 
satisfaction to its founders. 


* * 


MR. FITZPATRICK INSTALLED 


Rey. Gerald R. FitzPatrick was formally 
installed Sunday afternoon, February 17, 
as the minister of the Unitarian church in 
Norfolk, Va. Dr. Charles R. Joy, admin- 
istrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the sermon 
and gave the prayer of installation. Others 
taking part in the service were Dr. C. M. 
Gordon, pastor of the First Christian 
(Disciples) Church, and Dr. H. Dobson 
Peacock, dean of Christ Episcopal Church 
in Norfolk. The absence of Rey. John 
Rustin, pastor of the Ghent Methodist 
Episcopal Church, because of illness, 
changed the planned program somewhat, 
Dr. Gordon giving the address of welcome 
on behalf of the ministers of the city in 
addition to making the invocation. Dr. 
Peacock gave the address to the congreg- 
ation. 

After the service a reception was held 
in the Social Hall under the direction 
of Mrs. C. Matthew, president of the 
Women’s Alliance. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Alexander Woollcott, well-known racon- 
teur and dramatic critic, was the speaker 
at the morning service of the Community 
Church, New York, N. Y., Sunday, March 
38. Mr. Woollcott’s subject was ‘‘The 
Mystery of Time.”’ Dr. A. Warren Stearns, 
dean of Tufts College Medical School, 
spoke at the evening meeting on “A 
Doctor Looks at Sin.” 


Miss Dorothy Gray Lee of Greenfield, 
Mass., has assumed *the duties of parish 
assistant at the First Parish, Concord, 
N. H. Miss Lee is a graduate of the 
Tuckerman School for Parish Workers in 
Boston, Mass., and has studied at the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service. 
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BUFFALO MINISTERS SIGN 
AGREEMENT AGAINST WAR 


Rev. Harvey Swanson, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was one of the speakers at the vesper 
service of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Buffalo, February 10, when seven 
Buffalo ministers spoke on ‘“‘Why [ Re- 
nounce War.” 

Addressing the gathering, which was an 
outgrowth of the signing of a personal 
peace pact by eighty-three ministers of the 
city, Mr. Swanson said in part: “We know 
today that most of our troubles are di- 
rectly traceable to war. Eliminate war and 
at one stroke you have eliminated the main 
curse of mankind. We have the clear choice 
between the law of God and the law of 
Mars.” 

The pact in which the ministers re- 
nounced war was as follows: “In loyalty 
to God I believe that the way of Christ 
cannot be reconciled with the way of war. 
In loyalty to my country I support its 
adoption of the Kellogg-Briand Pact which 
renounces war. In the spirit of true patri- 
otism and with deep personal conviction, 
I, therefore, renounce war and never again 
will I support another.” 


cae 


GIFTS TO PENSION SOCiETY 

The following contributions to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society were 
received prior to February 10. 


IPTEViOUSIYL TEPOLled cutee eee ohana ee: $3,846.35 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Pa... 162.38 
Women’s Alliance, Leicester, Mass....... 2.00 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich..... 25.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Pittsfield, Mass....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass... 5.00 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 40.00 
Unity Club Alliance, Cohasset, Mass..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Windsor, Vt......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Erie, Pa............. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Los Angeies, Calif... . 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Barbara, Calif. 25.00 
Women’s Altiance, Clinton, Mass....... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ann Arbor, Mich... . 10.00 
First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass... 57.72 
First Parish, Framingham, Mass......... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio...... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waltham, Mass...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, St. Cloud, Minn..... 5.00 
Plymouth Daughters, Salina, Kans...... 1.00 
Evening Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio...... 10.00 
UVETIONIG: Sean oO Shee ee CSE 116.66 
Women’s Atliance, Flint, Mich.......... 5.00 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance. ..... 50.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass........ 54.00 
Women’s Alliance, Weston, Mass........ 25.00 
Franklin Zeiger, Exeter, N. H........... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Meadville, Pa........ 5.00 
Unity Alliance, Montclair, N. J......... 35.00 
Evening Alliance, Syracuse, N. Y....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Albany, N. Y........ 5.00 
Hollywood Unitarian Society, Hollywood, 

OF Th AIR ake Sertnses Ore ene ee ee 2.50 
Women’s Alliance, Hoilywood, Calif..... 2.50 
Dr. F. C. Southworth, Pasadena, Calif... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Portland, Me........ 25.00 
Miss Alice B. Willson, Salem, Mass...... 100.00 
Mrs. Emma Dupee Coy, Evanston, Ill... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Quincey, Mass........ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance of All Souls’ Church, 

INewovork City, Ni Yann eee 25.00 
Society for Christian Work, San Francisco, 

CE ie aed arcane 3 Senet Mert cele ate ala 100.00 
Samuel Longfellow Guild, Germantown, 

Pada Poise ozs eens noida 75.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y..... [§ 10.00 


Women’s Alliance, Concord, N. H....... 15.00 
Parish Aid Ailiance, Beverly, Mass...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kennebunk, Me..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, North Andover, Mass. 10.00 
Rebecca Williams Hawes Alliance, Ridge- 

WoOdsIN adil + eaten eee 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dallas, Texas........ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dover, N. H......... 5.00 
Unitarian Alliance, Newburyport, Mass. 10.00 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass..... 50.00 

$5,117.11 


REQUIREMENTS OF EDUCATION 
ENUMERATED BY MR. CLARE 

An S O §S eall to educationalists was 
given by Rey. Lawrence Clare, minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
Canada, speaking before the Canadian 
Club of Montreal February 11, on ‘‘The 
Roots of Civilization.” 

Civilization, asserted Mr. Clare, de- 
pends upon a right application of the sense 
of awe or sacredness. That implies there 
must be an appreciation, in particular, of 
the sacredness of three things: ends worth 
striving for: human personality; and moral 
values. Under the first category he placed 
the maintenance of civilization itself, the 
quest of knowledge, and the increase of the 
splendor of the human type. In regard to 
human personality ‘‘we must believe in the 
worth of the soul, or all our best effort will 
cease’’; while as to moral values, he said: 
“It is not enough to look upon moral law 
as simply convenient; moral law is either 
sacred or it is futile, and that holds equally 
true of political honor.” 

“It is with the problem of education that 
a wise government will concern itself as 
much as with the problems of politics or 
commerce and manufacture,” according 
to Mr. Clare. Education, he held, must 
seize hold of the imagination, get down to 
the roots of action, and must convey awe. 
True education is not to be tested in the 
examination hall, but in life. Has it made 
good citizens, has it ministered to a fine 
employment of leisure, has it saved men 
from being ‘‘cute,” from accepting preju- 
dices as reasons, from fag-ends of thought, 
and above all has it saved men from 
accepting a civilization without having the 
will to strive to maintain it? 

x x 
CHURCH NOTES 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Sunday morning 
service of the First Unitarian Church was 
broadcast over radio station W G A R, 
March 3, under an arrangement calling for 
alternate broadcasts from this church and 
from Trinity Cathedral. It is planned later 
to have two more churches participate in 
this program, with each broadcasting once 
a month. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church in 
January, the following were elected to the 
board of directors: Dr. W. D. Moore, Dr. 
Edward P. Morton, Carl Escherich, and 
Paul Neuschaefer. Clyde Triplett was 
re-elected president of the board, Mrs. 
Mary Paul, secretary, and George Shaffer, 
treasurer. 


R. E. DEPARTMENT OFFERS 
LANTERN SLIDES OF JAPAN 


Among the stereopticon slides in the 
library of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association is a series on Japan. These 
slides were secured for the Association by 
Dr. Clay MacCauley when he was director 
of the Unitarian Mission in Japan, from 
1909 to 1920. While many changes have 


taken place in Japan since that time, 
picturesque features of the life there still | 
survive and the natural scenery remains 


much as it was in the days depicted by the 


beautifully colored slides. 


The use of these slides in the past has. 
been limited by the fact that there was no — 
descriptive material to accompany them. | 


That lack has now been supplied by Rev. | 


William E. Billingham, minister of the 


{ 


Unitarian churches in South Natick and 


Sherborn, Mass., who spent two years in 
Japan asa teacher. Mr. Billingham has 
selected fifty-five slides from the set and 


has arranged a tour, with brief comments _ 


on the frincipal points of interest. Church 


schools which are including world friend- | 


ship in their courses of study will find these 
slides of much value in their work. They 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Religious Education, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., with no expense other than 
the cost of transportation. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, ex-Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, died at 
his home in Washington Wednesday, 
March 6. The funeral services were held 
Friday, March 8, at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, conducted by Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce. Former secretaries, Mr. Holmes 
selected a secretary annually from among 
the honor students at Harvard Law School, 
ushered Washington officialdom to their 
seats. The Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court were honor- 
ary pallbearers. 
Souls’ Church, the cortege moved to 
Arlington, where Mr. Holmes was buried 
in the National Cemetery. 


* * 


MRS. CHARLES F. RUSSELL 


Funeral services were conducted March 
3, at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., by 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, for Mrs. Mary Otis 
Russell, a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association, who died after a 
short illness March 1. Mrs. Russell, the 
widow of the late Rev. Charles F. Russell, 
who was minister of the First Parish in 
Weston, Mass., for thirty-four years, was 
active in the work of the General Allianee, 
of which she was also a life member. Her 
work in the Alliance as a member of the 
fellowship committee and of the Post Office 
Mission committee for more than ten years 
made her invaluable to that organization, 
which, by her death, has lost a generous 
friend and an inspiring leader. 


After the service at All | 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Warren P. Blodgett was minister of the 
Northside Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from 1929 to 1934. 


J. Anton de Haas is Professor of Interna- 
tional Relationships, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. He is the author of several 
books on foreign trade. 


Norman S. Dowd is minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Herbert Hitchen is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, West Newton, Mass. 


Harold E. B. Speight is dean of Swarth- 
more College. 


Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Middletown, N. Y. 


CHURCH NOTES 


Plainfield, N. J.—Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes is delivering a course of lectures 
on “Challenge of the Twentieth Century” 
on Monday evenings in the parish house 
of the First Unitarian Society. 


Chicago, Il].—The regular Sunday 
services of the Third Unitarian Church are 
being held in the main lounge of the 
Austin Y. M. C. A., 501 North Central 
Avenue. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 


Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; March 19-22, Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, The May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
} located store 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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MEMBER CHURCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The contribution which your church makes to the American 
Unitarian Association is a voluntary gift for the maintenance and 
extension of our common work. It entitles the church to be repre- 
sented at the annual meeting. 


“Churches and other religious, educational, and philanthropic societies which 
make annual contributions to the Association shall be members of the Associa- 
. . A contribution must be placed in the hands of the officers of the 
Association on or before April 30, to entitle a church or other society to be 
represented in the following annual meeting.” 


Checks should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street -- = -: 


Article II. By-laws. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
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Pleasantries 


Footpad: “Get ready to die. I’m going 
to shoot you.” 

Victim: “Why?” 

Footpad: ‘“TV’ve always said I’d shoot 
anyone who looked like me.”’ 

Victim: “Do I look like you?” 

Footpad: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Victim: ‘Then 
Weekly (London). 


shoot.’? — Pearson’s 


Voice (over telephone): “‘Are you the 
game warden?” 

Game Warden: ‘‘Yes, ma’am.’’ 

Voice: ‘‘Well, I am so thankful I have 
the right person at last! Would you mind 
suggesting some games suitable for a 
children’s party?”—EHachange. 

* * 

Highlights from President Roosevelt’s 
“state of the nation‘* message to Congress. 
“We have proceeded throughout the 
nation a measurable distance on the road 
towards this new murder.’’—Boise (Idaho) 
paper. 

* * 

At the present time, approximately 253 
persons in Mississippi County are partially 
or wholly dependent on relief. This is 160 
percent of the county’s population.— 
Charleston (Missouri) paper. 

* * 


England is considering a law forbidding 
the use of motor-car horns altogether. 
Such a law in America would deprive a lot 
of motorists of their entire driving equip- 
ment.— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Boy: “Say, dad, what does it mean 
when the paper says some man went to a 
convention as a delegate-at-large?”’ 

Dad: ‘It means his wife didn’t go with 
him, son.’”’—Hachange. 

Adolf Hitler, we read, says there have 
been times when starvation was staring him 
in the face. It couldn’t have been very 
pleasant for either of them.—Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

Barbara was very angry at her little 
cousin David. Burning with indignation 
she said, “‘I’ll step on your tail if you turn 
into a dog some day.”’—Zion’s Herald. 

A St. Louis lady shot herself just after 
she turned on the radio. We are pretty sure 
we heard that same program.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

* * 

If the Townsend plan were adopted, the 
fast life we’re living today wouldn’t be half 
fast enough.—Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 


There is some satisfaction in the fact that 
when every man’s a king, Huey won’t be a 
Senator.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

* * 

“T want to buy a petticoat.” 

“Yes, miss; period costumes on the third 
floor.””— Pathfinder. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


Th- Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


: 


trains for the liberal ministry of © 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


“LIBERALISM’S NEW BATTLE FRONTS’’ 


This timely topic and practical problems 
of laymen’s work in the church will make 
up the twofold program of the 


MID -WESTERN CONVENTION 


of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, MILWAUKEE 
Saturday and Sunday, March 30 and 31 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 


In contributions must be, had before April 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- 
tained at the present rate. 

Has your church done its part as yet in this 
common obligation ? 


Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue “3. -- Boston, Mass. 
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“Montclair Sees Need of Coordinated Thinking 
ee 


“We wish that many more of our people would subscribe to The 
Register, that they might be better informed of affairs in our Unitarian 
fellowship, and enjoy the many interesting and informing articles that The 
Register always contains. One difficulty in rethinking Unitarianism at the 
present moment is that so few laymen know what is going on in the 
fellowship at large. Only a very small proportion of the membership of 
our local churches are subscribers to The Register. Will you not subscribe 
to and read The Register?”—From the Montclair Unity Church Bulletin. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.0 


| today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the | 


